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it, which attempts to show the common characteristics of the cults and 
beliefs of mankind at various stages of culture , but still it remains the 
basis of the survey. Involved in this plan is a further problem of 
classification. Indeed, this is the fundamental problem of the whole 
work; for, in spite of the vast array of material for induction, the 
main categories have served rather as a priori laws from which to pro- 
ceed than as provisional hypotheses toward which the data seems to 
lead. The treatment of magic shows this very clearly. Frazer sepa- 
rates magic from religion absolutely : magic is a crude, mistaken, 
primitive science ; religion is the product of its futility and belongs to 
a second stage of culture. The one is based upon a conception of 
laws, the other upon the dominance of mysterious powers. Now prac- 
tically every anthropologist of any standing has rejected this distinc- 
tion. Hubert and Mauss pointed out its fallacies some ten years ago. 
Magic involves this mysterious potentiality in things, words or actions 
as does " religion." Dr. Frazer's "laws of thought" are merely a 
statement of ritual act or attitude — of how magic works, not of what it 
is. But if you break down this distinction, the whole Frazerian scheme 
of religious evolution totters. The author continues to ignore criticism 
upon this point. This is either dogmatism or a failure in psychological 
analysis. His primitives arrive at conclusions like full-grown Euro- 
peans. Undoubtedly so they do in many fields, but not here. The 
emotions shown in religion are no new birth of the human spirit, a 
second stage following a rationalist and experimental attitude. The 
thrill of the mysterious is there from the first, and rite and myth pass 
on from the earliest reactions into the higher forms. 

However, it is only the outsider, the interested dilletante, who is 
likely to be led astray by Frazer now. The initiated witness this pub- 
lication of The Golden Bough with a saddened admiration, realizing 
how magnificent might have been the achievement had the work been 
done on other lines. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

A Philosophy of Social Progress. By E. J. Urwick. London, 
Methuen and Company, 191 2. — xii, 300 pp. 

Mr. Urwick has two aims, of which the first is " to introduce students 
and general readers to a point of view which may increase their interest 
in the study of social life " (page v) . The second and perhaps pre- 
dominant aim is "to attack the usual conception of social science " 
(page v). In company with many earnest men he does not " believe 
that sociology is or can be a science" (page vii). Sociology is not 
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and can not be a science , because each and every ' ' separate social 
unit ' ' is something more than a ' ' joint product of nature and social 
life" (page 224). Each human being is a person plus, as it were. 
To cite Mr. Urwick's own phrases : 

Let us, to avoid difficulties, call it [the ' ' something which neither nature 
nor the social process furnishes"] the real or true individual . . . which 
lies behind the self or the person, and is far more real than it. This we 
may describe negatively, by contrast with the personal self. First, he 
[sic /] is not in any sense a natural or social product. He does not owe 
his origin or original equipment to nature; he does not owe the elaboration 
of his equipment to society or the social process. He must, therefore, be 
regarded as both supra-natural and supra-social; he is the individual as a 
datum, not of this life or world at all. Secondly, he is not in any sense a 
self or a self-seeker; ... he is a God-seeker . . . [pages 225, 226]. 

This view of the individual neatly explains why, as far back as page 
15, Mr. Urwick claims the right, as a social philosopher, to pass be- 
yond the range of the sociologist. 

The sociologist (rightly, as a man of science) confines his attention to four 
only of the five universes, omitting the spiritual as beyond his scope. The 
social philosopher goes hand in hand with him so far, glad to learn from 
him the knowable conditions of change; but passes beyond his range for 
the final understanding of the meaning and aim of the process [page 1 5] . 

The meaning and aim of the process is " to learn that what is of 
importance is not the reform , but the will that prompts it ; not the im- 
provement of social machinery, but the resolve that machinery shall be 
improved until all are helped by it ; not the results achieved by our 
devices, but the effort to achieve something good for the use of our 
fellow-citizens." The inspiring words of this conclusion and their re- 
lations to the argument are but emphasized in the next sentence. For, 
Mr. Urwick says, such a "doctrine ... is after all but a corollary 
from the assumption which we took as our foundation , namely, that the 
supreme purpose of human life, whether individual or social, is a spir- 
itual purpose " (page 296). 

In limiting the universes to five, instead of insisting upon the class- 
ical seven, and further in describing them, Mr. Urwick makes an open 
break with tradition. First (and least important, he explains), there 
is the material universe. The second universe, that of living, growing 
things, has added to it the third, the universe of human minds. 
Fourth comes the universe of social units, on whom " bear all the laws 
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governing the life of a homogeneous, cooperative, organic society." 
Last, " though far the first in importance," is the spiritual universe. 

The sociologist, excluded as he is from the fifth realm, may venture 
no comment on the neglect of the author to adduce proof of the hier- 
archy or of his other statements. None the less the philosopher, I am 
credibly informed, would criticize this failure to cite evidence. 

F. A. Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

Le Conflit de la morale et de la sociologie. By SlMON De- 
ploige. Paris, F£lix Alcan, 191 1. — 424 pp. 

The author of this work is " Professeur de la Faculte de Droit a 
l'Universiti Catholique de Louvain." In it he undertakes to act as 
expositor and critic of the modern sociologists of France, and as 
advocate of the moral and social philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The sociologists, by which term M. Deploige means MM. Emile 
Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl, have proclaimed the existence of a total 
incompatibility between " la morale " and " la sociologie." By " la 
morale " they mean " moral philosophy," of whatever brand it may 
be: Kantian, utilitarian, empirical, intuitive, deductive or inductive. 
They criticize the method, definition and postulates of the moral 
philosophers and in their place propose a " science des mceurs" and, 
based on it, an " art moral rationel." To make clear the position of 
the sociologists, M. Deploige discusses at some length the sociological 
conception of M. Durkheim, drawing his materials largely from the 
latter's Regies de la methode sociologique, and considers the " science of 
morals" and the "moral art," as set forth in M. Levy-Bruhl's La 
Morale et la science des mceurs and in other works of M. Durkheim. 

The sociological system of M. Durkheim our author describes as an 
ensemble of ideas from different thinkers, among whom the French- 
men, Comte and Espinas, and the Germans, Wagner, Schmoller, 
Schaeffle, Wundt and Simmel, are the more prominent. The " social 
realism " of M. Durkheim has always had a more congenial home in 
Germany, where (according to the author) it originated, than in 
France, to which M. Durkheim brought it. In the appendix of the 
book is given the text of several letters exchanged between M. Durk- 
heim and M. Deploige, in which M. Durkheim denies with vigor this 
impeachment of having set forth as French a system " made in Ger- 
many." It is a very nice question in criticism to decide whether 
a writer is clearly borrowing from contemporaries and predecessors, 
or whether he is simply expressing to his own countrymen the sense of 



